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Faithful Servant 





In the death of Lewis B. Schwellenbach, the 


people of the United States lost a great man. 


The labor movement lost a staunch defender in 
the National Government. 

The Department of Labor lost a strong leader. 

Those whe worked intimately with him can at- 
test to his wisdom, his strength, his friendliness, 
and his great stature as statesman and as lawyer. 

The people who will miss him most, however, 
have not spoken. They are the humble and the 
underprivileged, for whom he fought the hardest. 

At the funeral services in the Washington 
Cathedral, and in Trinity Church in Seattle, 
scores of such people came silently to mourn a 
personal loss—persons who never exchanged greet- 
ings with him, or who saw him only in passing. 
But they knew he was their friend, and their cham- 
pion in the development of a society in which a 
better life can be attained. There are millions like 
them, who also mourn. 

Lew Schwellenbach sacrificed his life to the peo- 
ple, for he stayed on the job for months and years 
after his strength began to wane. 

He fought an uphill fight, but he was never 
daunted. 

He was a faithful servant of his people and his 
Nation. 

Davip A. Morse, 
Under Secretary of Labor. 


Joun W. Gipson, 


Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


Joun T. Kmerz, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
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DAVID A. MORSE NEW DIRECTOR OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 
“‘We Want Peace in the World,’’ President Truman Tells Delegates 


David A. Morse, Under Secretary of Labor, was 
elected Director-General of the International 
Labor Office on June 12 by the ILO Governing 
Body, meeting in San Francisco for its 105th 
Session 

The Governing Body met in advance of the 
ist Session of the International Labor Con- 
ference, Which began its series of meetings on 
June 17th, to continue through July 10. 

President Truman, in San Francisco to address 
the student body of the University of California 
it Berkeley, across the Bay, met members of the 
ILO Governing Body and delegates from more 
than 50 nations to the Labor Conference. On 
Sunday, June 13, Under Secretary Morse tendered 
the President a breakfast to which Governing 


Body members and delegates were invited. 


’ 


Addressing the assembled representatives of 
many nations, President Truman said: 

“We want peace, peace. We want peace in the 
world. We want every country in the world to 
have the necessities of life, to be able to live with 
its neighbors on the basis of doing as you would 
be done by. 

“If we can do that there will be no difficulty 
whatever about our getting along in the world. I 
tried to make that clear yesterday (at the Uni- 
versity of California) and I believe we are ap- 
proaching that sort of situation in the world.” 

Morse and United States Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, of Utah, were the United States Govern 
ment delegates to the Conference. 

All 32 members of the ILO Governing Body 
attended the session where the Under Secretary 


President Truman turns an ear to David A. Morse, Under Secretary of Labor and Director-General-elect of the 
LO, at breakfast tendered him in San Francisco by Mr. and Mrs. Morse (right). 





David A. Morse, incoming ILO Director-General, 
discusses matters with Luis Alvarado, of Peru, Chair- 
man of ILO Governing Body, and Edward Phelan, of 


Eire, retiring Director-General. 


to succeed Edward J. Phelan, of 
Eire, who is about to reach retirement 

Members of the Governing Body, some of whom 
were accompanied by their wives, included: 


was selected 


age. 


Government Group: 


H. A. Bland, Assistant Secretary, Department 
of Labor and National Service, Australia; Senator 
Corneille Mertens, Belgium; Alfonso de Toledo 
Bandeira de Mello, Brazil; Arthur Brown, O. B. E., 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister and Department 
Solicitor, Canada; Bustos Lagos, Consul General 
at Montreal, Chile; Dr. Wou Sao-fong, Director 
of the Woochefee Institute, China; Jean Jacques 
Ricard, Ministry of Social Affairs, Denmark; 
Ibrahim Ezzat, Labor Attaché, Washington, D. C., 
Egypt; Justin Godart, former Minister, Repre- 
sentative of the French Government on Governing 
Body of the ILO, and Mrs. Godart, France; Sir 
Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, Deputy Secretary, 
Ministry of Labor and National Service, United 
Kingdom; 8S. Lall, Secretary to the Government 
of India, Department of Labor, and Mrs. Lall, 
India; Pedro de Alba, Representative of Mexican 
Government on Governing Body, Mexico; Miss 
G. J. Stemberg, Doctor of Law, Director at 
Ministry of Social Affairs, Netherlands; 
Alvarado, Peruvian Ambassador to Ottawa, Can- 
ada, and Mrs. Alvarado, Peru; Henryk Altman, 
Director in Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare, 
Wilhelm Paymaster-General, 


Luis 


Bjorck, 


Poland; 
Sweden. 


2 


Employers Group 


Luis E. Cornil, Managing Director, Belgig, 
Industrial Federation, and Mrs. Cornil, J 
Secretary of Employers’ Group, Belgium 


MacDonnell, Legal Secretary, Canadian 


COL ( 


H. W 


H. ( 


Commitice, |]; 


facturers Association, Toronto, Canada 
Ocrsted, Chairman, 
ternational Organization of Industrial En 
Denmark; Pierre Waline, General Seer 
Federation of Metal and Mining Industries, ay 
Mrs. Waline, Franee; D. S. Erulkar, All-Ind 
Organization of Industrial Employers, India; § 
John Forbes Watson, Director, British En plovers 


Executive 
lovers 


ary ( 


Confederation, United Kingdom; Fernando Yllp- 
nes Ramos, Confederation of Chamber of Indus. 


try, and Mrs. Yllanes, Mexico; Dr. A. G. Fennem 
Secretary of the Tobacco Board, Manager of t) 
“Societe Senembah,’’ Amsterdam, Netherlands 
William Gemmill, General Manager, Administr 
tion of the Witwatersr and Native Labor Associa. 
tion, Ltd., and Mrs. Gemmill, South Africa: ( 
EK. Soderback, Former Director General, Swedis! 


Employers Confederation, Sweden; J. David Zel- 


lerbach, President, Crown-Zellerbach Corp., Sar 
Francisco, and Mrs. Zellerbach; Charles E. Shaw 


Manager, Industrial Relations, Standard Oil Con- 


pany of New Jersey, New York, and Mrs. Shaw 
United States. 


Workers’ Group 


A. E. Monk, Secretary, Australasian Council ¢ 
Trade Unions, Australia; Paul Finet, Secretary- 
General, General Federation of Labor, Belgium 
Bernardo Ibanez Aguila, Chilean Federation of 
Labor, Chile; Leon Jouhaux, General Secretary 
Force Ouvriere, and Mrs. Jouhaux, France; Alfre 
Roberts, Member of General Council of Trades 
Union Congress, United Kingdom; V. Lombard 
Toledano, Vice President, World Federation @ 
Trade Unions, and Mrs. Lombardo Toledano 
Mexico; Konrad Nordahl, President, Norwegia! 
Confederation of Trade Unions, Norway; Willen 
J. de Vries, Secretary, South African Trades an 
Labor Council, South Africa; Frank Fenton, lt 
ternational Representative, American Federati0l 
of Labor, United States. 


Heavy Agenda 


The agenda at the San Francisco Session of th 
International Labor Conference was one of t 
most important in the history of the organizati! 
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It includ 
associat for both workers and employers, a 
sorld-wide extension of free employment services, 
and changes in existing Conventions concerning 


vorking conditions for women and_ children, 


Shortly fore the Conference met, the Governing 
Body had accepted responsibility for active coop- 


problems important to 
ILO will 


and standardize job descriptions and 


eration nh manpower 


European recovery. Specifically the 
simplify 
stitute an international training and job infor- 


mation service throughout Europe. Machinery 
to develop these programs held top priority in 
Heretofore the ILO 


has lara iV confined its activities to research and 


sessions at the Conference. 


advisory functions in international labor problems. 

Anative of New York City, Morse is a graduate 
of Rutgers University and Harvard Law School. 
He first entered Government service as a member 
of the staff of the United States Attorney General. 


ia proposed Convention on freedom of 


Later he served as regional attorney in New York 
for the National Labor Relations Board and, after 
his service in the war, became its general counsel 

During the war. Morse was chief of the labo 
division of the Allied Military Government in 
North Africa, Sicily, and Italy and subsequently 
became head of the labor section, United States 
Group Control for Germany. As such he helped 
draft the policy and program on which German 
unions are being reconstituted on a democratic 
basis. He emerged from the Army with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel and later was awarded the 
medal of the Legion of Merit. After serving for 
a year as NLRB general counsel he was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Labor by President Truman 
and placed in charge of the Labor Department’s 
international affairs. He became Under Secretary 
1947. He is married to a grand- 
daughter of the late Oscar S. Straus, Secretary 


on August 1, 


of Commerce and Labor in the early years of this 
century. 


All 32 members of the Governing Body of International Labor Office are on hand as first meeting of 105th Session 
‘gins in San Francisco. The meeting was held in San Francisco's modern post-office building. 
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U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE TRANSFERS TO SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 
Congress Directs Its Transfer to FSA in Spite of Presidential Vet 


The United States Employment Service, inelud- 
ing its Veterans Employment Service, was trans- 
ferred out of the Department of Labor and into 
the Federal Security Agency July 1 in accordance 
with the provisions of a rider to a supplemental 
bill appropriating funds for operation of USES and 
FSA’s Bureau of Employment Security. The meas- 
ure, H. R. 
veto. Subsequently Oscar R. Ewing, Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, announced that 
Robert C. Goodwin, USES Director, will be di- 
rector of the combined agencies within FSA. 


6355, was passed over Presidential 


Transferred Before 

This is the second time in the 15 years of USES’s 
existence that it has been moved from the Labor 
Department to the Federal Security Agency, 
where it now becomes a part of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, Social Security Board. 

The first transfer was made in 1939, 6 years after 
the USES had been established as a bureau of the 
Department of Labor by the Wagner-Peyser Act 
of June 6, 1933. At the time of the 1939 transfer, 
the USES was integrated with the Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation. In 1942 the State 
employment services, which with the USES and 
the VES make up the Nation’s public employment 
service system, were federalized and transferred 
to the newly created War Manpower Commission. 

At the conclusion of the war, the President by 
wartime Executive order transferred the USES to 
the Department of Labor where it remained until 
July 1. 

Two reorganization plans sent to Congress by 
the President for the purpose of making the USES a 
permanent part of the Department of Labor were 


rejected. 


Combined Appropriation 

The supplemental bill under which the USES 
will be financed during the year beginning July 1 
carries $5,754,000 as a combined appropriation for 
the United States Employment Service and the 
Bureau of Employment Security, exclusive of 
grants to the States which amount to 130 million 
dollars. 

During the first 5 years of its existence, the 
USES was primarily engaged in referring unem- 


ployed workers to relief and public works projects 
Today the public employment service sysicm wit 
1,800 full-time local offices and 2,700 part-ti 

offices serves the entire labor market and _ provide 
widely varied and important placement and ot! 

services to job applicants, employers, local co 

munities, and the general public. 

Virtually all placements are made in priy; 
industry and about 35 percent are in manufaet 
ing and other fields where the better paving jols 
are located. 

Since the end of the war the employment 
has made 18 million job placements, almx 
lion of them for veterans of World War I] 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Aids Apprenticeship Program 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United State 
has joined the host of construction contractor 
financial interests, and other groups now building 
reservoir of skilled artisans for the Nations 
economy. 

A committee to work with the Bureau of Appr 
ticeship of the United States Department of Lab 
the Chamber's construction and civie developm 
department, and building contractor groups hi 
been named to carry out a program of providll 
the Nation with a balanced supply of skilled e 
struction workers. 

Welton A. Snow, of the building division of t! 
Associated General Contractors Association 
America, is chairman of the commerce cham! 
group. He is aided by John A. French, of the 
struction and civic development group ol 
Chamber. Together they have prepared a pe 
phlet, bearing the Chamber’s imprint, entit 
“Apprenticeship Training —Key to Produetiy 
in Construction,” for the guidance of local chal 
bers of commerce. 

The pamphlet emphasizes that while apprent 
ship is a voluntary undertaking, it is also primal 
an industry and a community responsibility. It 
clares, “Apprenticeship functions best where op 
ated by the unions and employers through prop’ 
established joint apprenticeship committees 
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New Wage-Hour Bulletin 
Covers Motor Carriers 

Application of the administratively difficult 
wage and hour law overtime exemption for ceriain 
employees of motor carriers is dealt with in a re- 
vised interpretative bulletin issued by Wm. R. 
\ieComb Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions. 

Some 470,000 motor-carrier employees in four 
classes O1 employment are affected. The classes are 
those defined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as drivers, drivers’ helpers, loaders, and 
mechanics, Who are w ithtn the power of the Com- 
mission io establish qualifications and maximum 
hours of service because of the “safety of opera- 
tion” involved in their work. 

\ieComb explains in the bulletin that an em- 
ployee whose job involves work of the kind per- 
formed by any of the four classes is within the 
overtime exemption of the wage and hour law if 
such work is the type “directly affecting the safety 
of operation of motor vehicles on the public high- 
ways in transportation in inierstaie or foreign 
commerce Within the meaning of the Motor Car- 
rier Act,’ and if his employer operates such ve- 
hicles as a carrier subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission under section 204 of the Motor Car- 
rier Act. 

The Administrator regards such an employee to 

exempt from the overtime provisions of the 
wage and hour law “‘in all workweeks when em- 
ployed at such job” by a common or contract 
wrier engaged in transportation of persons or 
property in interstate or foreign commerce, or by 

private carrier engaged in such transporiation 

{property only. Application of the overtime ex- 
mption does not relieve the employers from meei- 
ng the minimum wage provisions of the wage and 
our law 

Revised in the light of the Portal-to-Portal Act 
(1947, the new bulletin reflects recent Supreme 
Court decisions defining the scope of the exemp- 
on, and replaces and supersedes all previous bul- 
tims, releases, opinion letters, and other state- 
nis on the subject. 1t points out that, although 
te Inversiate Commerce Commission has actually 
\ereised iis regulatory power only with respect to 
nivers, MeComb, relying on Supreme Court de- 
sions, says the exemption will be considered fully 
pplicable to all four classes of employees, when 


hey are engaged as deseribed in the bulletin. 
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Department’s Funds 
Reduced 3 Percent 

The Department of Labor’s appropriation for 
the present fiscal vear as passed by the Congress 
and signed by the President provides $14,373,150 
for continuing activities. 

As compared with the $14,928,106 which was 
available for the same activities during the past 
fiscal year this was a reduction of about 3 percent or 
$500,000. However, it was 13 percent or $2,176,600 
under the Budget Bureau’s estimates of the De- 
partment’s needs. The budget request was for a 
total appropriation of $16,600,300. 

Seventy percent of the over-all difference be- 
tween what the Department received this vear and 
had available last was accounted for by the $301,500 
cut in funds for operation of the Bureau of Vet- 
erans’ Reemployment Rights, which was forced to 
dismiss 50 members of its staff and drop 20 of its 
35 field offices. 

The Women’s Bureau, cut $62,000, was required, 
by direction of the House committee's report, to 
field offices in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

A table 1948-49 
follows: 


close 


summarizing appropriation 


APPRO- 
PRIATED 


$953,000 
986,450 
320,000 


AVAILABLE 
REQUESTED LAST YEAR 


$1,049,300 $979,997 
1,106,000 1,057,758 
505,000 342,900 


Office of the Secretary 

Office of the Solicitor 

Bureau of Labor Standards 

Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights 

Bureau of Apprenticeship 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Women's Bureau 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions 

Penalty Mail 


207,500 
2,444,000 
4,073,000 

274,200 


509,000 
2,444,000 
5,389,200 

336,000 


552,946 
2,407,600 
4,073,794 

322,100 


5,000,000 
115,000 


5,121,800 
140,000 


5,052,811 
128,200 


Equal Pay for Teachers 


According to figures recently compiled by the 


National Education Association, considerable prog- 
ress had been made since the school vear of 1944-45 
in cutting down differentials in salary scales be- 
tween men and women. 

In cities of over 100,000, 13 percent of the 
salary schedules reported made such differentia- 
tion in 1944-45; 2.4 percent in 1947-48. In 
cities of from 30,000 to 100,000, 31.6 made such 
differentiation in 1944-45; 11.4 percent in 1947-48 





COST OF LIVING, HIGHER STANDARDS PROVIDED IN GM-UAW CONTRACT 
Wage Based on Consumer Prices Has Precedent in 1925 BLS Study 


Based on available material, the Division of In- living, irrespective of the upward and downwa; 
dustrial Relations of the Bureau of Labor Statis- changes in the cost of living. A simila: 3-coy 
ties, United States Department of Labor, has made “annual” increase is provided for May 29. 1949 
the following analysis of the 2-year agreement 
signed May 25 between the General Motors Share Benefits 
Corporation and the United Auto Workers (CIO): This type of wage increase, completely apa 

The 11-cents-per-hour wage increase provided in from increases to compensate for the rise in ¢} 
the agreement and a similar agreement signed a cost of living, constitutes a significant recogniti 
few days later with the United Electrical, Radio & by an important segment of American indust: 
Machine Workers (CIO) contain a number of that wage earners are specifically entitled to shay 
significant characteristics which may greatly influ- the benefits resulting from improved technologie 
ence the trend of collective bargaining in the developments and from the growth of the nation; 
United States. economy. As expressed in the statement issued | 

Probably the most outstanding feature of the General Motors explaining this part of the wag 
ll-cent wage increase is the 3-cent so-called increase, the company agreed not only to “mair 
“permanent” increase in the wage structure to tain the purchasing power of an hour of work 
enable the workers to improve their standard of but, in addition, it has agreed to “improve t| 





HOW GM-UAW WAGE FORMULA } TO COMPENSATE 
WILL AFFECT WORKERS HOURLY PAY ao 
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buving power of an hour of work so that over a 


period of years the worker is assured of an 


standard of living.’ 
type of 


ymproves 


This “improvement”’ wage increase 


may succeed in dispelling the suspicious attitude 
f wage earners to escalator clauses, by which 


ol 
i 


wage changes are tied to changes in the cost of 
living. Hitherto, it has been the feeling of most 
wage earners and their unions that the adjustment 
f wages to the cost of living merely serves to 
freeze the level of real wages, thus depriving wage 
arners from such other benefits to which they may 
be entitled because of technological development 
or because of an expanding economy. 


Nothing New 


There is nothing really new in the use of an 
scalator clause as a method of providing wage 
nereases to Wage earners in proportion to increases 
n the cost of living. Such clauses were rather 
prevalent during and immediately after World 
War I and prior to our entrance into World War 
ll, when the cost of living began to rise rapidly. 
In 1925 the Bureau of Labor Statistics published 
a special bulletin dealing with this subject, “The 
Use of Cost of Living Figures in Wage Adjust- 
rent.” 

The most significant phase of the present General 
Motors formula is its explicit and, at the same time, 
imple procedure to be followed during the 2 years 
he agreement is to remain in effect. Having estab- 
shed a ratio of 100 to 114 between the average 
rages Of General Motors employees and the Bu- 
au of Labor Statistics Consumers’ Price Index 
sof April 15, 1948, the formula provides for 
gular quarterly adjustments in the wages at the 
ite of | cent for every 1.14 point increase in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumers’ Price Index. 

In providing for downward adjustments in the 
ge structure, should the Consumers’ Price Index 
op, the formula nevertheless establishes a basic 
ige minimum or “floor” below which no reduc- 

ms are to be made, irrespective of how much the 

msumers’ Price Index has fallen. Under this for- 
ila, the present S-cent cost-of-lin ing’ increase can 
reduced by no more than 5 cents, thus leaving 
permanent residual increase of 3 cents in addi- 
nto the 3-cent “improvement” increase. This is 
omplished by the agreement specifying that no 
ge decreases will take place should the Consum- 
* Price Index fall below 164.7. This provision 


uly 1948 


thus automatically guarantees that the average 
hourly wages of the General Motors employees will 
not fall below $1.56 per hour during the first veat 
and below $1.59 per hour during the second year 
of the life of the agreement. 


New York Factory Wages 
Highest of 22 Cities 


Among 22 cities included in a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study, the average factory worker re- 
ceived the highest hourly pay in New York City 
and the lowest in Atlanta and Memphis in October 
1946. Detroit ranked second to New York, with 
Pittsburgh and the 4 west coast cities studied 
ranking next. 

These differences in earnings reflected not only 
differences in pay for comparable work but inter- 
city differences in industrial composition. Even 
when wages for similar work were on the same 
level in two cities, the concentration of relatively 
low-wage industries in one area and high-wage 
industries in another could account for substantial 
differences in earnings of the average factory 
worker. 


Apparel Wages 

The leadership of New York City was traceable 
primarily to the predominance of the high-wage 
apparel industries in that city. It did not rank 
first in many industries when comparable occupa- 
tional wages were in question. The position of 
Pittsburgh was raised by the importance of the 
high-wage basic iron and steel industry. Most of 
the cities standing well in levels of pay for the 
average factory worker were important metal- 
working centers. Wage levels in Atlanta and 
Memphis were depressed by the presence of pre- 
dominantly low-wage industries as well as by Jow 
pay for comparable work. 

In terms of pay for comparable work, unatfected 
by differences in industrial and occupational com- 
position, Detroit typically paid the highest wages 
to plant workers in most metalworking industries 
in 1945-46. metal- 
working center, ranked next to Detroit and the 


Cleveland, also a leading 
west coast cities in wage levels in this industry 
group. 

Among the nonmanufacturing industries studied, 
San Francisco was the highest wage area with 


Seattle ranking second. 





EARNINGS OF SEATTLE OFFICE WORKERS HIGHER THAN IN BOSTON 
Weekly ‘‘White Collar’’ Salaries on Pacific Coast $4 to $8 Bette, 


Office clerical workers in Seattle were receiving 
substantially higher salaries than their Boston 
counterparts in January 1948, according to recent 
studies made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor. 

Similar studies have been completed in Atlanta, 
Ga., and Buffalo, N. Y., in New York City and 
Milwaukee, Wis., as previously reported in the 
Labor Information Bulletin. Still to be published 
are the studies made in Chicago, Ill, Dallas, 
Tex., Denver, Colo., and the San Francisco- 
Oakland area of California. 


Occupational Comparisons 
Average- weekly salaries differed by over $4 
but less than $8 in 21 of 29 occupational com- 


parisons. The differences amounted to less than 


$4 in 3 occupations and more than $8 in a similar 
number. Boston workers had the advantage in 
2 occupations. Although the specific salary levels 
for these 2 cities are not necessarily typical of 
those existing throughout the New England and 
Pacific regions, the relationship shown between 
the 2 cities is roughly comparable to those reflected 
in interregional comparisons in various industry 
wage studies. 

Women general stenographers in Boston had 
salaries averaging $37.31 a week in January 1948; 
the average in Seattle for this occupation was 
$45.62. More than four-fifths of the stenogra- 
phers in Boston were receiving between $30 and $45 
a week. In comparison, less than half (47 per- 
cent) of the Seattle stenographers’ salaries fell 
within this range, while all except a very few of 
Office 
both 
cities, averaged $28.38 a week in Boston and 
$32.98 in Seattle. 


the remainder were receiving $45 or more. 


boys, lowest paid occupation studied in 


Bookkeeping Highest 


Among the other women’s occupations studied 
in Boston, clerk-typists were paid $31.79, on the 
average; ordinary typists, $29.99; and routine file 
clerks, $28.81. The highest paid job studied, hand 
bookkeeping, showed a $45.46 average. On an 
hourly basis, average rates ranged from 74 cents 
for office girls to $1.18 for hand bookkeepers. 

Salaries for Boston men, who were employed to 


a much lesser degree than women in the ‘Cupa- 
tions studied, ranged from an average of $28.38 
for office boys to $56.69 for hand book eepers 
Expressed in hourly rates, the range between thes 
occupations was from 73 cents to $1.45. Account. 
ing clerks averaged $43.99 and general clerks 


$53.08. 


Clerk Typists 

Seattle women clerk-typists were paid. salaries 
averaging $39.37 a week. General typists we 
receiving $35.64, and routine file clerks, $33.55 
Hand bookkeepers, with an average of $52.06, we 
the top-paid women workers studied. Men em- 
ployed as hand bookkeepers averaged $62.50, a 
office boys, $32.98. Men accounting clerks a 
general clerks averaged $57.55 and $51.96 a week 
respectively. Measured on an hourly basis, aver- 
age rates for women’s jobs ranged from 83 cents 
to $1.30; for men’s occupations, from 82 cents to 
$1.56. 

Vacations with pay were provided by all estab- 
lishments studied in Boston (329) and in all except 
2 of the 156 establishments studied in Seattl 
Two weeks’ vacation after 1 year of service was 
the most prevalent practice in both cities. 

Paid holidays were provided by all except a few 
establishments in both cities. However, the Bos 
ton employers were considerably more liberal i 
this respect, in that almost three-fourths paid fo 
10 or more holidays while only 8 of 156 (5 percent 
of the Seattle firms provided that many. 5) 
7, or 8 holidays were most prevalent in the latt 


city. 


Cost of Living 


The total amount needed for adequate mainte 
nance and protection of health of a woman living 
as a member of a family group in the State of New 
York was $1,990 per year, or $38.27 per week, a 
of September 1947. Of this amount, $1,456 wis 
needed to buy the goods and services allowed an 
$504 for income and social security taxes and sav- 
ings. The United States Department of Labe 
Bureau of Labor Statistics all-items Consumers 
Price Index for New York City rose 1.5 perce! 


from September 15, 1947, to March 15, 145. 
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VINCENT P. AHEARN WILL DIRECT PRESIDENT’S SAFETY CONFERENCE 
Accident-Prevention Program Will Be Aimed at Small Establishments 


The big job of organizing the President’s 
National Conference on Industrial Safety, to be 
held in Washington, September 27, 28, and 29, and 
ringing about widespread and active participa- 


nanagement, labor, and other interested 


moups rests on Vineent P. Aheara, specialist in 


trade-association Management. 


Ahearn’s acceptance of the executive director- 


ship of the Conference marked one of the major de- 


lopments in the swift-moving plans to create a 
\ation-wide program to reduce the human and 
losses caused by work injuries and 


onomie 
~aths. 
Association Executive 

Executive secretary of the National Sand and 
1926, Ahearn was ap- 
winted executive director of the Conference by 
President Truman, who asked the Department 
{Labor to call the Conference through its Bureau 
f Labor Standards. 
William L. 
Bureau of 
moved directly to select other key officers, set up 


Ahearn, working with Connolly, 


Director of the Labor Standards, 
cessary committees, and prepare the agenda for 
e conference. 

“Because of his leadership, executive and or- 
anizing ability, and extensive experience in the 
ll of 
\hearn’s willingness to take on this vital job 

Acting 


labor-management cooperation, Mr. 
sures the success of the Conference,” 
veretary of Labor John W. Gibson said. 
A native of Nashville, Tenn., Ahearn has been 
th the National Sand and Gravel Association 
ce 1921. He was an industry member of the 
National War Labor Board; industry member of 
Labor-Management Advisory Committee to 
Director of the United States 
vice, Department of 


Conciliation 


Labor; and alternate 
hagement delegate, President’s Labor-Manage- 
nt Conference. 

Also executive secretary of the National Ready 


National 


lustrial Sand Association, Ahearn was president 


lixed Conerete Association aad the 
American Trade Association Executives, 1942 

president of Washington Trade Association 
1942-43; Manufacturing 
ude Group National Industrial Conference, 1941. 


tyecutives, chairman, 


suly 1948 


Vincent P. Ahearn. 


He is a member of the board of trustees, Indus- 
trial Hygie xe Foundation of America, and was one 
of two management members of the United States 
delegation to the meeting of the Building, Civil 
Engineering, and Public Works Committee of the 
International Labor Organization held in Brussels 
in November 1946. 

Industrial Publications 

Industrial publications throughout the country 
were urged to support the Conference and aid in 
intensification of accident-prevention efforts at a 
meeting of 30 industrial editors arranged by the 
White House. 


various associations of 


The 30 attending represented the 


industrial editors. John 


R. Steelman, Assistant to the President, presided 

“We want to stimulate more national interest 
in accident prevention by means of this Con- 
ference,” Connolly told the editors. ‘We need a 
well-trained, adequate safety inspection staff in 
every State. We want to place the coordinated 
management, and labor 


force of Government, 


behind a program of safety education aimed 
especially at the small plants, where 70 percent of 
all accidents occur. 
“We want to reemphasize an revitalize sound 
safety programs in every business in the Nation. 
“A safety committee in every plant is one of our 


coals.” 





BART SULLIVAN, OF CANADA, SUCCEEDS JIM BOND AS HEAD OF !APEs 
1,000 Delegates from U. S. and Provinces at Windsor Convention 


Almost 1,000 members of the International 
Association of Public 
athered in Windsor, 


10, to take part in annual convention activities. 


Employment Services 


Ontario, Canada, June 


rr 
‘ 


rogram headline names and a hot campaign in 
election of officers brought members from the 48 
States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and all the Provinces 
of Canada. 

The 170-odd speakers and discussion leaders of 
forums and round tables included distinguished 
men and women of management, labor, veterans’ 
organizations, and specialists in fields of public 
employment service and unemployment insurance. 
Sessions through the 4 days focused on program 
development, operating practices, and problems 
in the employment service and unemployment 
insurance, 

James H. Bond, Texas Employment Service 
after 4 years in 
Sullivan, of 


director, retired as president 
office. He was succeeded by Bart 
Canada. 


Special Feature 

A special feature of the convention was the cita- 
tion of Frances Perkins, former Secretary of Labor, 
for her manifold activities for the advancement of 
employment security. 

Upon receiving the citation, Miss Perkins, with 
wit and humor, drew upon her rich experience 
through the years, and let those present in on 
many events in the history of the employment 
service and unemployment insurance, of which she 
has been called the “mother.” 

Oscar R. Ewing, Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency, at a luncheon given by the Cana- 
dian Ministry for the convention delegates, sum- 
marized the strides of the security program in the 
United States, and pointed out what yet must be 
done in extending coverage of insurance benefits, 
in increased benefit payments for the aged, in es- 
tablishing health insurance. 

Paul Martin, K. C., Minister of 
Health and Welfare, speaker at the official ban- 
quet, pointed up the lead that Canada has taken 


Canadian 


among nations in the establishment of health in- 
surance, 

The forum on “What the Public Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance Programs 


10 


Expect of Management, Labor, and the Publi 
was presided over by Arthur S. Flemming, Mem. 
ber of the United States Civil Service Com nissio) 
The complementary forum on ‘What \lanage. 
ment, Labor, and the Public Expect of the Pub] 
Employment Service and Unemployment Insuy. 
ance Programs” was conducted by John J. Corso 
president of the American Society for Pu 
ministration. Forums similar to these are expecta 
to be conducted by IAPES chapters on a State. 
wide basis, and by members in local offices fo 
their communities. 


Programs Evaluated 
Robert C. 


States Employment Service, R. Gordon Wagenet 
Director, Bureau of Employment Security of tl 
Federal Security Agency, and Victor Chiristga 
President, Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies and their Canadian counter 
parts, told of what they expected to gain fro 
their respective programs. Thomas R. Reid, vir 


Goodwin, Director of the Unit 


president for human relations of McCormick aw 
Company, Paul Sifton, of the United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO), and Nelson Cruikshank, AFL directo 
of social insurance activities, and their Canadiar 
counterparts, representing management and labor 
brought out the need for management to use mor 
broadly the local employment office as the com- 
munity clearing house for work opportunities, a! 

the need for more adequate appropriations to pro 
vide facilities for the public employment service | 

fulfill expectations of both management and labo 


From Abroad 


In addition to participants from Canada and t! 
United States, there were P. H. St. John Wilsor 
Assistant Secretary Regional Controller for Sco! 
land, of the Ministry of Labour and National Se! 
ice, Great Britain, and A. Oblath, of the Employ 
ment and Migration Section of the Internation 
Labor Organization. In the forum on ‘Veterats 
Look at the Employment Service and | nemplos 
ment Insurance,” Lawrence J. Fenlon, of 
American Legion, Millard W. Rice, of the Disabl 
American Veterans, and Gene J. Donaghue, of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, were speakers 
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Harris Shane (center), Director 
of the Department of Labor's 
Office of Personnel Adminis- 
ration, begins the day at the 
conference table with his assist- 
ants. Modern personnel admin- 
istration is a highly technical 
process of making sure that after 
applicants have qualified with 
the Civil Service Commission 
they are placed in positions 
where their highest skills and 
abilities can be utilized. 


LABOR’S OFFICE OF PERSONNEL ONE OF OLDEST IN U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Though the Department of Labor is the young- 
st of the Cabinet-status executive agencies, its 
personnel service at the departmental level is 

was established in 1936, 
1 Vear and a half before President Roosevelt, by 


among the oldest. It 


Executive order, required that personne! offices be 
tup in all Departments. 

Labor’s Office of Personnel Administration has 
been a “workshop” of employee relations for both 
Gevernment and private industry. One former 
rector now is in charge of industrial relations for 
Another is 
ow on leave from the Department as personne! 


ne of the Nation’s largest companies. 


dviser to the Commander-in-Chief of the Euro- 
pean Command. 

Besides the preparation and development of 
general policies and tools of personnel adminis- 
‘ration, the office is charged with responsibili‘y for 
why procedures other than hiring and firing. 

Except for Presidentially appointed execu- 
ves and a few special jobs, all employees of the 
Department are within the classified civil service. 
They are employed only after passing qualifying 
laminations conducted by the United States 

vil Service Commission. Once they serve the 
quisite time established by the Commission, they 
quire tenure in their positions based on seniority 
ad their rights under the veterans’ preference 
Statutes Annually efficiency 


they are given 


‘ 
tine 
Lungs, 


Many of the kev personnel now in the Depart- 


ent entered the service before the war and most 


luly 1948 


of them applied their knowledge of personnel 
procedures while in the armed forces. 

Harris Shane, Director, began his government 
service in the Philadelphia office of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service in 1932, and be- 
came chief of Labor Department’s recruitment 
service in 1939. 


BVRR Gets Added Work 
Under New Act 


Under the new Selective Service Act of 1948 the 
Secretary of Labor, through the Bureau of Veter- 
ans’ Reemployment Rights, is directed to “render 
aid in replacements in their former positions of 
persons who have satisfactorily completed any 
period of active duty in the armed forces of the 
United States, the Coast Public 
Health Service.”’ 


Guard, or the 


The act further directs that “in rendering such 
aid the Secretary shall use the then existing Federal 
and State agencies engaged in similar or related 
activities and shall utilize the assistance of volun- 
teers.”’ This is a restatement of the Department's 
operating policy under the old law. 

The new act, like the old one, gives servicemen 
reemployment rights with their employer for a 
period of 1 vear after honorable discharge, with a 
guarantee against discharge without cause during 


this period. 





McComb Revises 
Overtime Regulations 


\ change in administration of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act resulting from the Supreme Court 
decision of June 7 in the overtime back-wage suits 
of longshoremen will take effeet September 15. 
Previously the change had been set for July 1. 

Wm. R. MeComb, Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour and Publie Contracts Divisions, has 
ordered enforcement on the basis outlined in 
These 


interpretations permitted employers to credit to- 


his earlier withdrawal of interpretations 


ward statutory overtime pay, premium payments 
made for work because it was done on Saturdays, 


Sundays, holidays, or “‘outside normal or regular 


working hours,”’ as distinguished from extra pay- 
ments made because the employee had worked 
longer than the bona fide daily or weekly standard. 
Such payments made because of undesirable days 
or hours now are part of the regular rate of pay. 
Enforcement on the new basis is scheduled for 
September 15 in order to give employers oppor- 
tunity to change their practices where necessary. 


Extra Payments 


MeComb pointed out that the Supreme Court 
decision does not change the status of extra pay- 
ments made for time worked in excess of a bona 
fide daily or weekly standard, but holds that such 
extra payments may be credited toward the over- 
time pay required by the act. 

McComb said that the Supreme Court decision 
will affect industries other than stevedoring in- 
significantly, and added that even in the stevedor- 
ing industry the amount of liability will not be as 
Most 


longshoremen have not worked more than 40 


great as some individuals had _ feared. 
hours a week for a single employer, and the 2-year 
statute of limitation, in addition to the good-faith 
under the Portal-to-Portal Act, will 
limit liabilities in the stevedoring industry, he 


added. 


With respect to other industries, MeComb said 


defenses 


that those employers who in the past have paid 
time and one-half for work because it was per- 
formed on Saturdays, Sundays, holidays, or at 


‘ 


hours actually ‘‘outside the normal or regular 


working hours,’’ following and relying in good 
faith on the interpretations of the Wage and Hour 
Division, are protected, in most cases, by the 


portal act. 


12 


Ewing Sees Crisis 
In Old-Age Assistance 


A considerable gap exists between the «moun 
of money necessary to maintain a modest byt 


adequate level of living for an elderly coup! living 
in an urban area and the maximum payment they 


would receive under present prov isions of th 
Federal Security Act. 

The Federal Security Agency recently complete 
a study which shows that the total annua! cost of 
a budget for an elderly couple generally represe: 
tative of persons now receiving or eligible for old- 
age insurance benefits or old-age assistance range 
from $1,767 to $1,365 in eight cities at June 1947 
prices. 

This represented an increase over the cost of tl 
same budget in March 1946, when the highest 
figure was $1,573 and the lowest $1,169. 

“For an elderly couple, both of whom were elig 
ble for old-age assistance, the maximum pub! 
assistance payment in which the Federal Govem- 
ment will share is $90 a month, of which the Fed- 
eral share is $50,” according to a statement mad 
by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Adminis 
trator. He said that ‘‘a crisis has arisen.”’ 

In the 8 cities, taken from a list of 34 from whiel 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States De- 
partment of Labor, collects price data regularly fo 
Price 


budget costs were as follows: 


the Consumers’ Index, the total annual 


JUNE 
1947 


Washington, D. C $1,767 
Boston, Mass 1,638 
Indianapolis, Ind 1,553 
Portland, Oreg 1,539 1,387 
Denver, Colo 1,519 1338 
Minneapolis, Minn 1,476 1,219 
Mobile, Ala 1,444 1,25 
Houston, Tex 1,365 1168 

The husband and wife for whom this budget was 
prepared live by themselves. The husband is & 
sumed to be about 65 years old or over, retired, 
only occasionally employed, and both husband and 
wife are assumed to be able to get about and care 
for themselves. 

Methods used for preparing the budget wer 
similar to those used by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for its city workers’ family budget 
Scientifie standards were used in setting food and 
shelter requirements. All price data were ob- 
tained from BLS. 
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THREE TOP TRADE-UNION OFFICIALS APPOINTED TO STAFF OF ECA 
Jewell, Golden, and Shishkin Designated Aides on Labor Matters 


Three 
wen appointed by Paul G. Hoffman to his staff on 


op American trade-union officials have 


the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

sert Mark Jewell, former president of the Rail- 
ray Employees Department of the AFL and inter- 
ational representative of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, and Clinton Strong Golden, 
sistant to the president of the CIO United Steel 
Workers of America and labor adviser to the Amer- 
an Mission for Aid to will 


visers on ECA labor policies. 


Greece, serve as 
Boris Shishkin was appointed as chief of the 
bor division of the ECA Paris office. He will serve 
the staff of United States Special Representa- 
ve W. Averell Harriman and will assume respon- 


ibility for labor and manpower matters in admin- 


stration of the ECA program in European 
ountries 

Jewell and Golden will advise with Hoffman on 
atters of ECA policy, particularly in the labor 
ld, both in the United States and in the par- 


ipating countries of Europe. They will help to 


vlect the American labor advisers on the staffs of 


emissions to the industrial countries of Europe 
articipating in the recovery program. 
Hoffman, in announcing 


considered E( 


their appointments, 
‘A “particularly for- 


stinguished reputations and stature in the labor 


ield and with such outstanding background and 


sperience,”” 


Boris Shishkin. 


Bert Mark Jewell. 


Jewell was president of the Railway Employees 
Department of the AFL for nearly 30 years and 
attended the Trade 
ference on the European Recovery Program held 
in London last March. 


International Union Con- 


Labor Background 


Golden became an officer in the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen in 1906 and 
International Association of 
Machinists in 1916, holding that office until 1938. 
He became an assistant to the president of the 
CIO United Steel Workers of America and during 
the war was vice chairman of the War Production 


a member of the 


Board and the War Manpower Commission. In 
1947 he adviser for the 
American Mission for Aid to Greece. 


was named as labor 

Shishkin joined the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters at the age of 18 and was graduated 
from Columbia University in 1930 with honors. 
Later he did postgraduate and research work 
there in the field of economics. He has been an 
economist with the AFL since 1933. 

Shishkin has served on more than a score of 
Government commissions and agencies, having 
recently been elected president of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. He is the first 
hold that office. He 
sailed on June 17 from New York to take up his 


labor representatiy e to 


duties in Paris. 


Clinton S. Golden. 





DEMAND FOR BODY REPAIRMEN IN AUTO SHOPS FAR EXCEEDS SUPPLy 
Workweek Usually 44 Hours, With Wages Ranging From $1.30 to $2.35 


The automobile body repairman is one of the 
most highly skilled and best paid mechanics in the 
automobile field. He is employed primarily in the 
servicing end of the automobile industry (body and 
fender shops, auto dealers’ service shops, auto re- 
pair shops, garages, garages with repair shops) and 
to a much lesser extent in the manufacturing phase. 

The body repairman removes dents and welds 
breaks in auto bodies and fenders; he may also re- 
place bumpers, fenders, and other body parts, 
install new upholstery, and spray paint surfaces. 

The number of auto body repairmen is estimated 
at from 65,000 to 75,000 currently, about 10 per- 
cent above the prewar level. They are employed 
in every town and city in the country but are con- 
centrated in the major urban areas. The largest 
numbers are found in California, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, and Texas. 

Job opportunities are generally excellent as 
Many 
employers are attempting to offset the shortage 
Increased 


demand exceeds supply in most areas. 


of qualified men by longer workweeks. 
frequency of highway collisions today is due in 
part to the record number of autos in use, many 
of them in poor mechanical condition. This has 
increased the need for extensive body repairs. 
The unfilled demand for fully qualified workers 
will probably exist for several years. Additional 
needs for body repairmen will continue until some 
time after the number of new- and used-car owners 
levels off. In most areas, turn-over in this occupa- 
tion is low and replacement needs are limited. 


Earnings Vary 


In auto servicing establishments, earnings vary 
considerably. Area averages in repair shops and 
dealers’ repair departments are mostly between 
$1.45 and $2.05 per hour, with a range of $1.30 to 
about $2.35. Weekly earnings generally range be- 
tween $65 and $90 and may go as high as $150 
under special circumstances. 

A 44-hour workweek, 8 hours daily and 4 hours 
Saturday, is most common in service establish- 
ments. However, many shops work in excess of 44 
hours. In auto manufacturing and assembly plants, 
the 5-day, 40-hour week is general. 

Hiring practices are usually strict, although due 
to stringent labor situations employers sometimes 


14 


It's amazing what a qualified body repairman can do 
to a bashed-up job like the heap above. 


accept less qualified workers. The principal spec- 
fications are skill, age, and the possession of a com- 
plete set of hand tools. Approximately 3 years 
experience is required to be fully qualified. Em- 
plovers generally desire trainees or apprentices 
to be under 25 years (except for veterans) an 
have as a minimum a grade-school education. 

The beginner in this job is usually hired as 
helper or trainee and qualifies as a body repairma 
by in-plant training, generally of an on-the-jo 
nature. Formal training for veterans includes > 
vear on-the-job training and 4-year apprentice 
training service programs. Experience in a relat 
occupation such as light-metal structural wor 
metal bench work, or work in a sheet-metal | 
shop provides the background needed for entran 
into this field. 

With the mastery of different phases of the wor 
the beginner may be promoted to metal help 
sander, polisher, class B mechanic, and finally! 
fully qualified mechanic. Some opportunities ! 
promotion to foreman or service manager exist 
larger shops. The qualified mechanic may also op 
his own repair shop. 
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NLRB BANS POLLS ON UNION SHOPS IN STATES WHICH OUTLAW THEM 
Decision Applicable Even When Interstate Commerce Is Involved 


The National Labor Relations Board has an- 
nounced that, under the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act, it is precluded from holding union 
shop authorization polls in States where union 
shops are banned by State law. 

The Board indicated, however, that in the case 
of a bargaining unit that lies partly in a State for- 
bidding union shops and partly in a State that 
doesn’t, a separate union shop unit may be set up 
for the employees in the State permitting a union 
shop. 

In effect, this means that a labor organization 
cannot legally make a union shop contract in such 
prohibitory States even with an employer engaged 
in interstate commerce. Under the Federal labor 
law, unions and employers can make such con- 
tracts only after a majority of the employees af- 
fected have voted in an NLRB poll to authorize it. 

There are 16 States which have enacted some 
type of legislative restriction of union shop agree- 
ments. In 10—Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ten- 
the laws prohibit 


Yebraska, 
nessee, Texas, and Virginia 
inion shop agreements. However, these laws vary 
to such a degree that the Board would have to 
lecide each case on its merits. 

The action, it was explained, only applies where 
ion shops are prohibited. It does not apply in 
those States where union shop agreements are 


merely restricted. 
Applied to Virginia 


The decision on which the ruling was made, how- 
ver, applied specifically to Virginia. The Board 
ade no ruling as to whether or not the statutes of 
ther States actually outlaw the union shop. 

The majority of the five-man Board, in its first 
veision on the question, held that Section 14 (b) 
[LMRA “‘in effect removes all Federal restrictions 
pon existing and future State legislation prohibit- 
g compulsory unionism {for employees within 
isdiction of LMRA]. . 


ition may affect employees engaged in interstate 


. even where such legis- 


ommerce,”’ 

The majority held that it was “the intent of 
ogress to leave to the exclusive jurisdiction of 
le States the prohibition of union shop agree- 
ents to the extent that prohibition in this respect 
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now exists or may hereafter exist in such States.’”’ 

The majority opinion was signed by Board Mem- 
bers James J. Reynolds, Jr., Abe Murdock, and J 
Copeland Gray. 


Dissenting Opinion 

Chairman Paul M. Herzog filed a dissenting 
opinion, with which Member John M. Houstoa 
concurred. In his dissent, Mr. Herzog termed the 
majority position “‘mistaken.”’ He said that the 
legislative history led him to believe that the prin- 
cipal purpose of Section 14 (b) was to preserve con- 
current State laws, by making certain that the 
congressional exercise of the paramount Federal 
power over interstate commerce industries “did 
not operate to prevent the States from continuing 
to enforce their own laws concerning union security 
agreements.’ He added that “‘permission to legis- 
late within one’s own sphere is not authority to set 
another’s standards.” 

The Board’s ruling was made on an appeal 
brought by a local of the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association (AFL) after an NLRB regional 
director refused to hold a union shop election in- 
volving employees of Giant Food Shopping Center, 
Inc., of Washington, D. C. 

The company had agreed to a union shop poll 
among six bakery-stand employees in its District 
of Columbia and Virginia stores. The employees 
had been represented by the union as a group since 
1941. However, the NLRB 
declined to authorize the election, on the ground 
that the laws of Virginia forbid union shop con- 


regional director 


tracts. 

The majority of the Board indicated that a union 
shop election might be held among the District of 
Columbia employees without including the Vir- 
ginia employees of the company. 


Beck Sent to Germany 
Elmer Beck, 


Labor, has been appointed by the Department of 


editor of Kenosha (Wisconsin) 


the Army to spend 3 or 4 months in Germany as a 
visiting expert in trade-union publications. He will 
be attached to the Manpower Division, OMG 
(US), Department of the Army. 












































Latin-American Officials 
Study BLS Methods 


The 1948 international training program of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics began April 5 with 
trainees from Colombia, Ecuador, Chile, Panama, 
and El Salvador. The purpose of the program is to 
give qualified statisticians of the other American 
to study statistical 


Republics an opportunity 


methods used in the United States. 





BLS trainee from Uruguay presented certificate of grad- 


vation by Commissioner Ewan Clague. 


During 1947 representatives of the statistical 
agencies of seven Latin-American countries partic- 
ipated in this work, which is carried out as a part 
of the broad program of the Department of Labor 
for cooperation with the other republics of this 
hemisphere. 

Zoel J. Gonzalez-Ruiz, Chief of the Department 
of Statistics and Surveys of the Ministry of Indus- 
tries and Labor of Uruguay, recently returned to 
his home after spending 8 months in the United 
States 

He received special training at the International 
Business Machines Co. at Endicott, N. Y., and 
visited the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, 
at Madison, Wis. He 


awarded by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 


received the certificate 
work in these categories. 

Present plans for the training group now in the 
United States call for a similar program of work 
with the trainees preparing themselves to assist 
with the census of 1950 in their respective coun- 
tries and to develop broader programs in_ the 
field of labor statistics. 
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Maintenance Workers’ Pay 
Highest in Chemical Plants 
Among the key jobs studied in industri! chep 
cal establishments by the Bureau of Labor Stays 
tics in January 1948, maintenance workers ¢ 


erally received the highest straight-tin how 


earnings. 

In the 11 centers of the industry included in ¢ 
study, earnings of electricians and 
ranged from $1.85 and $1.82, 
Charleston, W. Va., to $1.40 and $1.38 an ho 
in Baltimore. 
$1.60 an hour in the majority of the cities. 

Among other selected occupations studied, rates 


respect vely, 


Earnings of these workers exceed 


of class A chemical operators ranged from $1.8 
in Charleston to $1.32 in Baltimore, while ea 
ings of class B chemical operators ranged fpo 
$1.71 in Los Angeles to $1.14 in Baltimore. Jay). 
tors averaged but 95 cents an hour in New Yo 
City, although in four cities they averaged §] 
to $1.33 an hour. 

Wage levels, in general, were highest in Charles 
ton, Detroit, and Buffalo, 
largest plants in the industry are located, and 
the cities of the historically high-wage Paci 


where some of t! 


region. Earnings in the cities studied averag 
between a fourth and fifth more in January 14 
than in January 1946, with the majority of t! 
increases falling within a range of 15 to 30 percent 
Increases tended to be proportionately less marky 
for workers in skilled occupations than for thos 
performing the less skilled operations. 

Of the more than 50,000 workers employed 
chemical plants in these cities, it is estimated tl 
at least one-fifth of the plant workers recei\ 
extra earnings in the form of premium pay | 
second- and third-shift operations. Such p: 
ments most typically ranged from 5 to 10 cents 
an hour above the first-shift rate. 

Although multishift operations were widesprea 
7 out of 10 establishments had a full-time norm 
workweek of 40 hours. 

Nearly all plants studied granted paid vacatiol 
to both plant and office workers; about one-fil 
granted plant workers more than 1 week pa 
vacation after 1 year of service, and at least ! 
out of six granted plant workers 2 or more wees 
of paid vacation after 5 years of service. | 
addition, five-sixths of the establishments stud 
granted plant workers paid holidays. 
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GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGES WOULD STIMULATE DEMAND FOR GOODS 
McComb, of Wage and Hour, Would Change FLSA to Extend Plans 


wide stimulation of the demand for 


goods would be one advantage gained 


Work 
consuni 
idespread adoption of guaranteed wage 


by the 
plans, th International Labor Office reports. 


It would not, however, according to the ILO, 


be sufficient in itself to eliminate major fluctua- 
tions in the business cycle. 

The [LO report was based on a survey of 
economic conditions in many nations. It is in line 
with results obtained in a survey of the American 
economy conducted by the Wage and Hour and 


Public Contracts Divisions of the Department of 


Labor. 


Benefits of Plan 

Benefits of guaranteed wage or annual employ- 
ment plans include increased productivity, lower 
labor costs as a result of reduced labor turn-over, 
lower capital requirements because complete plant 
itilization would reduce or obviate the need for 
dle plant capacity to meet peak demand periods, 
better employee morale, and, under certain plans, 
lower hourly costs because of exemption from 
penalty overtime. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act contains a provi- 
sion Which was designed to promote and foster 
the use of guaranteed annual wage plans. This 
provision is not as well known as the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions of the act 

Section 7 (b) (2) of the FLSA permits exemp- 
tion from the obligation to pay not less than one 
wl one-half times the regular rate of pay for 
mployment in excess of 40 hours in a workweek 
wovided that: (1) the employee is employed on 
iv annual basis; (2) the employment is in pur- 
suance of an agreement made as a result of collec- 
we bargaining by representatives certified as 
National 


the agreement provides that the em- 


ona fide by the Labor Relations 


Board; (3 
lovee shall not be employed more than 20,080 
hours during any period of 52 consecutive weeks 
ind } 
than one and one-half times his regular rate of pay 


the employee is compensated at not less 


r hours worked above 12 in any workday or 56 in 
ny workweek, 

Matistics point up the fact that Section 7 (b) (2) 
is failed in its purpose of promoting the use of 
twaranteed annual wage plans. The reason for the 
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failure lies in the language of the section. A read- 
ing of the requirements of the section shows that 
there is no tolerance provided for in the hours 
requirement of the section. It is this inflexibility 
of the statute which has deterred employers from 
adopting collective bargaining agreements pro- 
viding for employment on an annual basis—the 
technical term under the statute that embraces 
guaranteed annual wage plans. 

The full force of the 2,080 hours limitation can 
perhaps be better understood by an example. If 
an employee works more than 2,080, even one 
hour more, this retroactively invalidates the agree- 
ment for the whole year. Thus, if an employee 
exceeds that figure by a single hour, the exemption 
is canceled, the cancelation being retroactive to 
the beginning of the period. This means that the 
wages due each individual employee, previously 
computed upon the basis of no premium payment 
for overtime, must be recomputed from the begin- 
ning of the vear on the basis of overtime rates for 
all overtime hours. The language of the statute 
makes no provision for guarantees of less than 


52 weeks’ work. 


Important Objectives 


Wm. R. McComb, Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour and Public 
deeply concerned with the problem of promoting 


Contracts Divisions, is 


guaranteed wage plans, as he believes that improv- 
ing the wage earner’s tenure of employment is an 
important social objective. To further these plans 
he had made a number of recommendations to the 
Congress in his Annual Report. 

These recommendations are: 

1) The agreemeat must be negotiated by the 
bona fide collective bargaining representatives of 
the employees. This requirement is the employee's 
assurance that he is exchanging his right to pre- 
mium overtime pay for something he considers 
equally valuable—job tenure. 

(2) A tolerance should be provided for hours 
worked in excess of 2,080. 

These are but some of the recommendations. 
The objective at the present time is to open the 
door to the undertaking of such agreements and 
thus provide management with experience under 
these types of agreement and so secure its benefits. 
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U. S. RETIREMENT LAWS DISCRIMINATE AGAINST WOMEN’S DEPENDENTs 
Follow Legal Tradition That Husbands Must Support Familig 


Laws, intended to secure rights or to remedy 
wrongs, now and then work undue hardships on 
some of the persons they are designed to help. 

This paradox occurs in some aspects of Federal! 
retirement statutes which deny certain survivors’ 
benefits to dependent children or the dependent 
husband woman This 
sometimes happens even though she is qualified 


of a married worker. 
on her old-age and survivor’s insurance wage 
record or her Civil Service retirement service 
credit to provide such benefits. 

The traditional reason underlying denial of 
benefits in this connection is that while a husband 
is required by law to support his wife and children, 
a wife has no comparable legal duty. The result 
is, however, that a married woman’s surviving 
child or her surviving dependent, disabled hus- 
band who has no other retirement benefits or 
adequate support is sometimes denied the protec- 
tion afforded the legal dependents of a married 
man under the retirement systems. This is true, 
even though the woman has contributed at an 
equal rate of deduction to the fund from which 


annuities are paid. 


Some Examples 


Here are some illustrations developed by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor: A 
wage-earning mother, with full right to the protec- 
tive features of OASI on the basis of her work rec- 
ord and wage contributions, dies leaving a 10-year 
old daughter and an 8-year old son. She leaves, 
too, her husband, who lives with the family but has 
contributed nothing to its support for several 
vears. Because the husband is liable in the eyes of 
the law for support of his family, the OASI statute 
follows tradition and declares that the two children 
in the case are not “dependents” of the mother, 
and therefore may not have monthly benefit pay- 
ments on her account. 

Or consider the typical case where husband and 
wife are divorced or separated. Under court order, 
or voluntarily, the husband sends a regular but in- 
adequate contribution to the support of their three 
young children. The wife worked regularly to 
provide the main support for the children, and at 
her death, she had ample wage credits in OASI to 


insure benefit payments to them. However, under 


18 


the OAST statute, the children are not considers 
“dependent” on the mother in view of the father’ 
contribution to their support, and they cannot re. 
ceive monthly benefits from the OAST fun: on ¢] 
On the other han, if th 
father were the regular wage earner and 
insured in OASI for monthly benefits to his depe 
dents, the children would be paid benefi 
wage record without regard to any contributions 


: 
mother’s wage record. 


1ere for 
5 on h ‘ 


from the mother. 


Invalid Husband 


Then there is the case of a surviving husbhan 
who long has been paralyzed, and has no rights 
himself as an insured worker in OASI. His wife has 
worked for many years, supporting the family, an 
is insured in the retirement system. If she dies, he 
invalid husband cannot be paid an annuity as hi 
survivor under the present law. Nor could he | 
paid monthly benefits as her dependent, if s 
must retire from active employment with only li 
own annuity to support the household. Of cours 
if the husband were the insured wage earner, t! 
wife would be provided for under the OASI stat 
ute, either as his wife on his retirement or as his 
widow at his death, if she met the other requir 
ments as to age or care of minor children 

Because of numerous cases of genuine hardsh 
resulting from the current statutory interpretatio 
of the term “dependent” in the OASI law, t! 
Social Security Administration recommends cer 
tain changes in the law. It proposes that a surviv- 
ing child be allowed to qualify for monthly ber 
fits on the wage record of his mother, proy ided sl 
had been recently employed, and at the time \ 
her death she either was living with him or was 
contributing to his support. The recommendaty 
also would enable a child to qualify on the wag 
record of an insured stepmother or foster moth 
who has been recently employed, and either was 
living with him or contributing at least half of! 
support. 

Another proposal favored by the Social Secur! 
Administration is based on the addition to | 
system of a general program of disability isu 
ance. If the program is established, the Adn 
istration would favor monthly benefits based 
the wife’s wage record to be paid to clisabl 
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widowers and husbands at age 65, if they cannot 


qualify for primary benefits on their own wage 


records. 

Discriminations similar in type to those in the 
QASI law occur even in the amended United 
states Civil Service Retirement Act of 1948, 


operating to the disadvantage of married women 
participants in the retirement system and their 
dependent husbands and children. 

Until February 1948, no provision was made 
for payment of annuities to dependents of a 
Federal Civil Service employee who died while in 
active service. The present law introduced such 
yenefits for specified classes of dependents of a 
married male employee; that is, his widow, his 
widow and his eligible children, or his eligible 
No monthly bene- 
fits are provided for the eligible children or the 


hildren if no widow survives. 


surviving dependent, disabled husband of a mar- 
ried female employee who dies while in active 
service, even though the woman has been the 
ntire source of support for these dependents. 


Amended Act 


Under the amended act, a husband may arrange 
it the time of his retirement to receive for himself a 
educed annuity and to provide an annuity after 
is death for his widow designated by him when he 
tires. The annuity becomes payable to her at the 
isband’s death if she is then at least 50 vears of 
ge; or, if she is younger, the payments begin when 
she reaches age 50. This optional privilege to name 
spouse as survivor-annuitant on the basis of the 
uployee’s service record is available only to the 
isband (Public Law No. 426, Section 4 (b)). 

The married man who retires after the present 
w was enacted (February 28, 1948) and later 
es, leaving a widow and young children, has the 
satisfaction of knowing that his widow will receive 

immediate annuity on the basis of her status as 
emother of his children, and that each child also 

ll receive an immediate annuity. This type of 
nefit will continue until the mother reaches age 
,remarries, or dies. If the mother dies without 
Wing remarried, any surviving children eligible 
er the law will receive an annuity equal in 

ount to that received by her (Section 12 (e) 

3), as amended, Public Law No. 426). 

But a married woman, dying after retirement 

der the present law, has no similar assurance of 


tuity for her dependent children or for her 
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husband even though he is disabled and wholly 
dependent on his wife’s resources for support. 

It is to be noted, however, that deduction from 
salaries of the contributors to the retirement fund 
(increased to 6 percent as of July 1, 1948) applies 
to ‘the basic salary, pay, or compensation of each 
officer or employee” covered by the retirement 
law, without distinction as to sex. Adjustments in 
the terms of the law obviously are in order to 
recognize the present-day responsibilities of many 
women for support of dependent children or dis- 
abled husbands. 


House and Senate Ratify 
Changes in ILO Constitution 


By joint resolution approved by both houses of 
Congress, the United States Government soon will 
ratify changes in the constitution of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 

The changes bring into conformity the pro- 
cedures of the American Federal-State dual system 
of government with the functions of ILO by per- 
mitting each of the 48 States to ratify, or not 
ratify, conventions adopted by the more than 50 
nations which are members of the ILO. 

The resolution also defined policies relating to 
American participation in activities of the ILO. 
One rider appended to the resolution provides that 
all delegates and alternates appointed to represent 
the United States in official deliberations of ILO 
must undergo investigations by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Another rider fixed $1,091,739 as 
the maximum contribution of the United States for 
ILO activities and the sum of $95,000 for the 
expenses of American delegates designated to par- 
ticipate in its deliberations. 

The ILO was organized in 1919 as an affiliate of 
the League of Nations. The United States became 
one of its members in 1934. 

Since then American industry has become in- 
creasingly aware of the influence which interna- 

Both 
United 
participated on a 


tional problems exert on our economy. 
management and labor, as well as the 


States Government, have 
steadily increasing scale in the ILO’s work. All 
three are directly represented at the ILO confer- 
ences. Member countries are entitled each to four 
delegates, two from the government, one manage- 


ment, and one labor. 





KENTUCKY AND VIRGINIA PASS NEW, IMPROVED CHILD LABOR LAws 


Minimum Ages Raised, Lists of Hazardous Occupations Increased 


New child labor laws enacted this year in Ken- 
tucky and Virginia materially raise standards in 
these States for employed children and young 
persons. 

Both acts widen the occupational coverage of the 
former laws, raise the minimum age for general 
employment, improve hours of labor and certificate 
standards, and strengthen the protection given 
young people from work in hazardous occupations. 

The new acts bring the State minimum-age stand- 
ards into line with the child labor provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act for establishments 
producing goods for shipment in interstate com- 


merce. 


16-Year Minimum 

Both laws establish a basic minimum age of 16 
for general employment, increasing to five the 
States which have put this provision into effect 
since VJ-day, and bringing up to 20 the total 
number of States, as well as Puerto Rico, that 
have adopted this standard. 

In both Kentucky and Virginia the former mini- 
mum age was 14. In Kentucky, however, this pro- 
vision did not apply to work outside school hours, 
while in Virginia children 12 and over were per- 
mitted to work outside school hours in fruit and 
vegetable canneries. 

Both new laws set a 16-year minimum age for 
employment at any time in manufacturing or me- 
chanical establishments. Virginia specifically adds 
commercial canneries, thus eliminating its former 
cannery exemption. For other employment both 
States set a general minimum of 16 for work during 
school hours and 14 outside school hours. In both 
States children 14 and 15 are permitted to work 
during school hours if they are high-school grad- 
uates or if they have been found to be incapable of 
profiting by further instruction. 

Both States strengthened their employment- 
certificate provisions by requiring certificates for 
minors up to 18 years of age instead of to 16 as 
formerly. Both laws also provide that age cer- 
tificates shall be issued for minors 18 and over upon 
request. 

One of the outstanding advances made by the 
new acts is the establishment of a maximum 40- 


20 


hour workweek for boys and girls up to 18 yeay 
of age. This standard has up to the present tip 
been enacted into law for minors under 1S by on} 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Puerto Rivo. Bo: 
acts also extend to minors under 18 the 8-ho 
day and 6-day week, formerly applicable only ; 
those under 16. 

The new Kentucky law also limits the hours, 
labor of children attending school and working 
outside school hours. Such children under 16 may 
not work longer than 3 hours a day outside scho 
hours, or 23 hours a week; those 16 and 17 q 
limited to 4 hours a day and 28 a week. 

The night-work provisions have been improv 
in both Kentucky and Virginia for minors 16 an 
17 years of age. Formerly neither of these State 
prohibited night work for minors of these age 
except in messenger work. Now night work is pr 
hibited in Kentucky between 10 p. m. and 6.1 
for both boys and girls in general employment 
Virginia prohibits such work from midnight | 
7 a. m. for boys; from 10 p. m. to 7 a. m. for girk 
enrolled in school. 


Night-Work Hours 


For minors under 16, the night-work prohibiti 
in Virginia remains the same as_ before—from | 
p.m. to 7 a.m. The former provision in Kentucky 
however, 6 p. m. to 7 a. m. for children under 16 
specified occupations, has been widened in occu 
tional coverage, but made applicable to minors 
under 15 instead of those under 16. Work of minor 
15 years of age is prohibited from 8 p. m. to7 a.! 

Both laws include, for the first time, a requir- 
ment for a 30-minute meal period, which is ma 
applicable for minors up to 18. 

The new Kentucky act raises the minimum ag 
from 16 to 18 for employment in a considera! 
number of hazardous occupations, including mo* 
of the occupations which have been declared par- 
ticularly hazardous for minors 16 and 17 years’ 
age under the child labor provisions of the Fi 
Labor Standards Act. Virginia for mary years bits 
had a minimum of 18 for employment in a num) 
of hazardous occupations, and a minimum of 18! 
girls and 16 for boys in other hazardous emplos- 
ment. 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Community Household Employment Programs—Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
No. 221. A study of local programs affecting household employment. Brings 
together information secured in 19 cities in 1946 and summarizes the objectives 
to be sought by local programs in order to improve conditions for both house- 
hold employers and household workers. 70 pp. 20 cents. 


Labor Relations in the U. S. Zone of Germany—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Serial No. R. 1921. Reprint of an article by Oscar Weigert first published in the 
April 1948 Monthly Labor Review. 8 pp. Free. 


Primary Market and Consumers’ Prices in 1947—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Serial No. R. 1922. Reprinted from the March 1948 Monthly Labor Review. 11 pp. 
Free. 


Construction in the War Years, 1942-45—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
No. 915. Reports on employment, expenditures, and building volume. 179 pp 
55 cents. 


Supplementary Investigation of the Logging and Sawmilling Industries—Report 
No. 4—C of the Child Labor Branch, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions. A report on occupational hazards to young workers. 39 pp. Copies 
may be obtained on request from the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, United States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


La Pre ve ncion de Accide ntes en el Trabajo; Man ual para Trabajadore s United 
States Department of State Publication No. TC-—241. Spanish edition of 
Special Bulletin No. 2 (Revised), ‘““The Worker’s Safety and War Produc- 
tion,”’ issued by the Bureau of Labor Standards, United States Department 
of Labor. A 12-page pamphlet, with cartoon illustrations, directed to the worker 
and designed to help him protect himself from accidents while working on the 
job. Translated by the Department of State as a part of the program of coopera- 
tion with the Latin-American countries under the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific Cultural Cooperation. Free. 


Legislacion de los Estados Unidos Sobre el Trabajo de Menores—United States 
Department of State Publication No. TC-—266. Spanish edition of Bureau of 
Labor Standards Child-Labor Series No. 1 (Revised), “Why Child Labor 
Laws?” A brief, nontechnical explanation of the development of child labor 
laws in the United States, the social conditions out of which the present laws 
grew, and why these standards must be further improved. 17 pp. Free. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D. C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or money 
order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent at 
sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes 
news about labor and government, for the | . ; : ‘ 
use of labor and management, in news | into a few simple words, which tell inter- 


“If wecan compress our manifold activities 


and international labor news. studying, the Bulletin will do a good job 
Send your subscription today for the for the Department, and for the people.” 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN i 5, Compaanenenes. 
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Vincent P. Ahearn Will Direct President’s Safety Conference 
Bart Sullivan, of Canada, Succeeds Jim Bond as Head of [APES 
Labor’s Office of Personnel One of Oldest in U. S. Government 
BVRR Gets Added Work Under New Act 
MeComb Revises Overtime Regulations 
Ewing Sees Crisis in Old-Age Assistance 
Three Top Trade-Union Officials Appointed to St: aff of E C A 
Demand for Body Repairmen in Auto Shops Far Exceeds Supply 
NLRB Bans Polls on Union Shops in States Which Outlaw Them 
Latin-American Officials Study BLS Methods ; 
Maintenance Workers’ Pay Highest in Chemical Plants 
Guaranteed Annual Wages Would Stimulate Demand for Goods 
U.S. Retirement Laws Discriminate Against Women’s Dependents . 
House and Senate Ratify Changes in ILO Constitution 
Kentucky and Virginia Pass New, Improved Child Labor Laws . 
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